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ALBERT S. BIGELOW, accompanied by William R. 
Huntington and two other volunteers, will sail the ketch 
Golden Rule from San Pedro, California, on February 
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AT THE TURN of the year Drew 
Middleton, New York Times special 
correspondent in Great Britain, com- 
| mented on the attitude of the people 
he was encountering on a tour of 









e pei the West of England and Wales. A 
ts, th, careful observer could have written 
uling much the same thing about people 


anywhere in the West. In the opening 
paragraph Middleton said: “Polit- 
ical apathy conflicts with the deep- 
seated uneasiness about the future 
of the Western world that lies beneath 


mmar. 
mn Jan. 


orvanl® the placid prosperity.” 
ecu This observation brings to mind 
a Conf basic questions about a “politics of 
iver, the future” which were set forth in 
He i the “Tract for the Times”, in our 
[ first issue, in March, 1956. These 
me questions were touched upon in last 
month’s editorial, and it is fitting that 
=e a should deal with them again in 
——f this issue, which marks the com- 


pletion of our second year of publica- 
} tion. 
We come to this rather important 
; moment in our short life with a sub. 
stantially larger list of subscribers 
than we had a year ago and with many 
indications that our readers have a 
better opinion about the job we are 
| doing. We are more satisfied our- 
selves than we were a year ago. But 
) this feeling is accompanied by an 
acute realization that we have done 
far too little probing into the fun- 
damental cultural, spiritual and social 
F issues which were set forth in the 
§ “Tract for the Times”. We will try 
| to remedy that defect in the coming 
year. 


The prevailing contempt for pol- 
ities no longer stems from compla- 
cency, a seemingly permanent pros- 
perity, the conviction that America 
sits securely on top of the world, and 
is safe in the keeping of the kindly, 
all-wise (though simple-minded) Fa- 
| ther in the White House. What we 
oa have now is a sense of helplessness 
and fear, an hysterical turning to the 
powers that be, a feeling that there’s 
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J nothing much ordinary individuals 
can do about it. Men who formerly 
pursued, or perhaps thought they had 

ER achieved, “total security” now feel 

in] a kind of total insecurity. 

We suggest that this sense of help- 

. lessness in the face of danger and in- 

NAGE |) Security relates both to an immediate 
situation and to a long-range sickness. 

cru, [he immediate situation has to do 

olds ff With the war threat. 
Not for a moment would we dis- 
_ § count the possibility that mankind 
val may be headed for the virtual ex- 


tinction of civilization, if not of the 
race itself. Even a commentator as 














we complete our second year 


little given to scare-mongering as 
Marquis Childs pointed out recently 
that among some “observers who 
have followed the race at close range 
the fear is great that unless positive 
steps toward peace can be taken this 
year, it will be impossible to halt the 
contest.” “And like all arms races,” 
he continues, “despite professions 
from both sides that the sole ob- 
jective is defense, the end is almost 
certain to be war.” 


But why are men hypnotized, as it 
were, into a sense of helplessness, a 
feeling there isn’t anything they can 
do about it? We submit that one of the 
chief reasons is that they think they 
are acting politically when in factthey 
are only verbalizing. They hold 
meetings, or (more accurately in the 
case of most persons) attend meetings; 
they pass resolutions, sign petitions, 
send letters to congressmen; they vote 
for the presidential candidate who 
talks most persuasively about peace. 
In these ways they conceive of then- 
selves as acting for peace, while they 
continue to pay war taxes, work in 
munitions plants, submit to conscrip- 
tion. The scientists among them en- 
gage in war research. The leaders of 
public opinion support national de- 
fense. The clergy bless or condone 
war as a form of defense and war 
preparation as deterrence. The labor 
leaders (to cite Walter Reuther, 
presumably the most progressive of 
them all) let it be known that they 
have “decided to defer the drive for 
the shorter work week because of 
the necessity for the nation to make 
the fullest use of the human and 
material resources to meet the chal- 
lenge of Communist tyranny and 
Russian achievements in the earth 
satellite and missile field.” 


A different concept of action is 
seen in the behavior of Albert Big- 
elow, William Huntington and two 
companions. Under the sponsorship 
of Non-violent Action Against Nuclear 
Weapons, they are this month starting 
to sail a small vessel to Eniwetok test- 
ing grounds, in the Pacific. They 
plan to remain as long as nuclear tests 
continue there. (See Albert Bigelow’s 
account on page 4 of this issue. ) 


Each of us who claims to want to 
work against war has a responsibility 
to take personalist action in his own 
environment which, though not neces- 
sarily involving as much risk, wiil 
rise above the merely verbal level. The 
bringing of our anti-war convictions 
into our daily lives will have two 


results which bear on the prevalent 
sense of futility. In the first place, 
“communications” of this kind are 
more likely to reach other people and 
to affect public policy than words 
which are not related to direct action 
and which often, in fact, are con- 
tradicted by our own weak and con- 
fused behavior. Secondly, such action 
transforms those who engage in it. 
They, in Thoreau’s phrase, become 
virtuous instead of mere “patrons of 
virtue”. 

It is not only the threat of war, of 
physical extinction as such, which 
troubles our world. Men feel helpless 
because their lives are controlled by 
huge bureaucracies which are them- 
selves uncontrolled. In Marx’s phrase, 
we feel “alienated” from those who 
plan our work and destiny, from our 
neighbors, from ourselves, from the 
creation of meaningful lives. Society 
crushes and condemns the natural, 
the creative, the childlike, and from 
this rape of the soul, a feeling of 
helplessness springs. Half-consciously 
we drift toward the assumption that 
the destination of all modern socie- 
ties, whatever their ideological ban- 
ners, is 1984. 


In such a world it is essential to 
keep alive the personal capacity to 
say No to power, and to nourish in 
subterranean ways the immediate in- 
dividual act of decency which re- 
minds us that we are human beings 
Direct action in response to the im- 
mediate crisis, such as that being un- 
dertaken by Bigelow and Hunting- 
ton, is indispensable. But man is 
also confronted with the necessity, if 
he is not to cease being man, of creat- 
ing civilization, of building the hu- 
man society. He must affirm what 
kind of whole society he wishes to 
have in the nuclear age, which is 
equivalent to saying what kind of 
whole man he wishes to be. ~ 


If men were not under some ap- 
prehension today, their condition 
would indeed be irreparable. Yet 
challenging and entrancing possibil- 
ities also open up. Perhaps the chief 
danger is that we shall not, any of us, 
be able to break away from ancient 
thought-patterns and think adven- 
turously enough. 

We are making plans to secure 
articles for this new year of publica- 
tion which will probe more deeply 
into these matters, which will suggest 
what the society of the future should 
be. If you have suggestions, seni 
them in. 




















































































MY FRIEND Bill Huntington and I are plan- 
ning to sail a small vessel westward into the Pacific 
H-bomb test area. By April we expect to reach nuclear 
testing grounds at Eniwetok. We will remain there as 
long as the tests of H-bombs continue. With us will be 
two other volunteers. 

Why? Because it is the way I can say to my govern- 
ment, to the British government, and to the Kremlin: 
“Stop! Stop this madness before it is too late. For 
God’s sake, turn back!” 

How have I come to this conviction? Why do I feel 
under compulsion, under moral orders, as it were, to do 
this? 

The answer to such questions, at least in part, has to 
do with my experience as a Naval officer during 
World War II. The day after Pearl Harbor was attacked, 
I was at the Navy recruiting offices. I had had a lot of 
experience in navigating vessels. Life in the Navy would 
be a glamorous change from the dull mechanism of 
daily civilian living. My experience assured me of 
success. Al] this adventure ahead and the prospect of 
becoming a hero into the bargain. 

I suppose, too, that I had an enormous latent desire 
to conform, to go along with the rest of my fellows. I 
was swayed by the age-old psychology of meeting force 
with force. It did not really occur to me to resist the 
drag of the institution of war, the pattern of organized 
violence, which had existed for so many centuries. This 
psychology prevailed even though I had already re- 
flected on the fantastic wastefulness of war—the German 
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Bismarck hunting the British Hood and sending it ty 
the bottom of the sea, and the British Navy hunting th} 
Bismarck and scuttling it. 

I volunteered, but instead of being sent to sea, I wa 
assigned to 90 Church Street in New York and worked 
in project “plot” establishing the whereabouts of al 
combat ships in the Atlantic. In a couple of months |} 
escaped from this assignment and was transferred ti} 
the Naval Training Station at Northwestern University. 

I had not been at Northwestern very long when |} 
sensed that because of my past experience I would bi} 
made an instructor there and still not get to sea. Sop 
deliberately flunked an examination in navigation ani} 
before long was assigned to a submarine chaser in the 
Atlantic. 





a 
The Turkey Shoot 4 
From March to October of 1943 I was in command of 
a submarine chaser in the Solomon Islands, during tha 
fighting. It was during this period that more than I) 
Japanese planes were shot down in one day. This wa 
called “the Turkey Shoot”. The insensitivity which 
decent men must develop in such situations is appalling) 
I remember that the corpse of a Japanese airman who) 
had been shot down was floating bolt upright in one of 
the coves, a position resulting from the structure of the 
Japanese life belts, which were different from our May 
Wests. Each day as we passed the cove we saw thi: 
figure, his face growing blacker under the terrific sw 
We laughingly called him Smiling Jack. As a matter 4 
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fact, I think I gave him that name myself and felt 
rather proud of my wit. 

Later in World War II, I was Captain of the de- 
stroyer escort Dale W. Peterson—DE 337—and I was on 
her bridge as we came into Pearl Harbor from San 
Francisco when the first news arrived of the explosion 
of an atomic bomb over Hiroshima. Although I had no 


ligion. I did a good deal of religious “window-shopping.” 
I became impressed by the fact that in one way or an- 
other the saints, the wise men, those who seemed to me 
truly experienced, all pointed in one direction—toward 
nonviolence, truth, love, toward a way and a goal that 
could not be reconciled with war. For quite a while, 
to use a phrase of Alan Watts’, I “sucked the finger in- 


real 





wav of understanding what an atom bomb was I waza 
absolutely awestruck, as I suppose all men were for a 
moment. Intuitively it was then that I realized for the 
first time that morally war is impossible. 


I don’t suppose I had the same absolute realization 
with my whole being, so to speak, of the immorality and 
“impossibility” of nuclear war until the morning of 
August 7, 1957. On that day, I sat with a score of friends, 
before dawn, in the Nevada desert just outside the en- 
trance to the Camp Mercury testing grounds. The day 


stead of going where it pointed.” But finally I realized 
that I did have to move in that direction, and in 1952 I 
resigned my commission in the Naval Reserve. It was 
promptly and courteously accepted. I felt a bit proud 
of doing it a month before I would have come into a 
pension. Such little things we pride ourselves on! 

I came into contact with the Quakers, the Society of 
Friends. My wife, Sylvia, had already joined the Society 
in 1948. As late as 1955 I was still fighting off joining 
the Society, which seemed to me to involve a great, awe- 


LOW! before, eleven of us, in protest against the summer-long some commitment. I suppose I was like the man in one 
tests, had tried to enter the restricted area. We had of Shaw’s plays who wanted to be a Christian—but 
been arrested as we stepped one after another over the not yet. 
boundary line, and had been carried off to a ghost town 
which stands at the entrance to Death Valley. There The Hiroshima Maidens 
we had been given a speedy trial under the charge of Then came the experience of having in our home for 
trespassing under the Nevada laws. Sentencing had some months two of the Hiroshima maidens who had 

s it bj been suspended for a year, and later in the afternoon been injured and disfigured in the bombing of August 6, 

ng th}, We had returned to Camp Mercury to continue the 1945. Norman Cousins and other wonderful people 
Prayer and Conscience Vigil along with others who brought them to this country for plastic surgery. There 

I wa} bad remained there during our civil disobedience action. were two things about these girls that hit me very hard 
sailed In the early morning of August 7 an experimental and forced me to see that I had no choice but to make 
of all bomb was exploded. We sat with our backs to the ex- the commitment to live, as best I could, a life of non- 
nths ||, Plosion site. But when the flash came I felt again the violence and reconciliation. One was the fact that 
red | Utterly impossible horror of this whole business, the when they were bombed in 1945 the two girls in our 
rsity, | %me complete realization that nuclear war must go, that home were nine and thirteen years old. What earthly 
hhen | | had felt twelve years before on the bridge of U. S. §. thing could they have done to give some semblance 

id be Dale W. Peterson, off Pearl Harbor. of what we call justice to the ordeal inflicted upon 

“él I think also that deep down somewhere in me, and in them and hundreds like them? What possible good 

il all men at all times, there is a realization that the pat- could ae out of human action—war—which bore such 

in the ‘etm of violence meeting violence makes no sense, and fruits? Is it not utter blasphemy to think that there is 
that war violates something central in the human heart anything moral or Christian about such behavior? 
—“that of God’, as we Quakers sometimes say. For ex- The other thing that struck me was that these young 
ample, when each of us at the trial the afternoon before women found it difficult to believe that we, who were 

snd of, bad told why we were committing civil disobedience not members of their families, could love them. But 
ng thy againet nuclear tests, our attorney, Francis Heisler, said: they loved us; they harbored no resentment against us 
nl), Phere isn’t one of us in this court room who doesn’t or other Americans. How are you going to respond to 

‘ wad wish that he had walked into the testing grounds with that kind of attitude? The newly-elected president of 

which these people this morning.” Everybody, including the Nationa] Council of Churches, Edwin T. Dahlberg, 

alling) the police and court officers, nodded assent. said in his inaugural talk that instead of “een re- 

n whol Society of Fri taliation” the business of Christians is to practice “mase- 

one off ty of Friends ive reconciliation.” Well, these Hiroshima girls practiced 

of the However, I am ahead of my story. At the close of the “massive reconciliation” on us, on me, who had laughed 

r Much War, in spite of what I had felt on the bridge of that derisively at “Smiling Jack.” What response can one 

y thi destroyer, I did not break away from my old life. For make to this other than to give oneself utterly to destroy- 

c snp, * time I was Housing Commissioner of Massachusetts. ing the evil, war, that dealt so shamefully with them 
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Like many other people who had been through the War, 
I was seeking some sort of unified life-philosophy or re- 


and try to live in the spirit of sensitivity and reconcilia- 
tion which they displayed? 













































































As I have said, I think there is that in all men that 
abhors and rejects war and knows that force and violence 
can bring no good thing to pass. Yet men are bound 
by old patterns of feeling, thought and action. The 
organs of public opinion are almost completely shut 
against us. It seems practically impossible, moreover, 
for the ordinary person by ordinary means to speak to, 
and affect the action of, his government. I have had a 
recent experience of this which has strengthened my 
conviction that it is only by such acts as sailing a boat to 
Eniwetok and thus “speaking” to the government right 
in the testing area that we can expect to be heard. 


Tell it to the Policeman 


I was asked by the New England office of the American 
Friends Service Committee to take to the White House 
17,411 signatures to a petition to cancel the Pacific tests. 
Ten thousand signatures had previously been sent in. 
I realize that even a President in good health cannot 
see personally everyone who has a message for him. Yet 
the right of petition exists—in theory—and is held to 
be a key factor in democratic process. And the President 
presumably has assistants to see to it that all serious 
petitions are somehow brought to his attention. For 
matters of this kind, there is Maxwell Rabb, secretary to 
the cabinet. _ 


Twenty-seven thousand is quite a few people to have 
signed a somewhat unusual petition. The A. F. S. C. is 
widely known and recognized as a highly useful agency. 
I am known to Maxwell Rabb with whom I worked in 
Republican politics in Massachusetts. I was a precinct 
captain jor Eisenhower in the 1952 primaries. Yet a 
couple of days work on the part of the staff of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation failed 
to secure even an assurance that some time on Tuesday, 
December 31, the day I would be in Washington, 
Max Rabb would see me to receive the petitions. On 
that day I made five calls and talked with his secretary. 
Each time I was assured that she would call me back 
within ten minutes. Each time the return call failed to 
come and I tried again. The last time, early in the after- 
noon, I held on to the telephone for ten minutes, only to 
be told finally that the office was about to close for the 
day. 

Each time I telephoned, including the last, I was 
told I could, of course, leave the petitions with the police- 
man at the gate. This I refused to do. It seems terrib/c 
to me that Americans can no longer speak to or be seen 
by their government. Has it become their master, not 
their servant? Can it not listen to their humble and rea- 
sonable pleas? This experience may in one sense be 
a small matter but I am sure it is symptomatic—among 
other things—of a sort of fear on the part of officials to 
listen to what in their hearts they feel is right but on 
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which they cannot act without breaking with old pj 
terns of thought. At any rate, the experience hy) 
strengthened in me the conviction that we must, ;f 
whatever cost, find ways to make our witness and prot 


heard. i 
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| Am Going Because... 


I am going because, as Shakespeare said, “Action jj) 
eloquence.” Without some such direct action, ordinan| 
citizens lack the power any longer to be seen or hear) 
by their government. : 

I am going because it is time to do something abou| 
peace, not just talk about peace. 

I am going because, like all men, in my heart I knoy 
that all nuclear explosions are monstrous, evil, unworthy} 
of human beings. 

I am going because war is no longer a feudal joustin} 
match; it is an unthinkable catastrophe for all men, | 

I am going because it is now the little children, ani} 
most of all, the as yet unborn who are the front lin} 
troops. It is my duty to stand between them and thi 
horrible danger. 

I am going because it is cowardly and degrading {uj} 
me to stand by any longer, to consent, and thus to col 
laborate in atrocities. 

I am going because I cannot say that the end justifie] 
the means. A Quaker, William Penn, said, “A good eni} 
cannot sanctify evil means; nor must we ever do evil 
that good may come of it.” A Communist, Miloval 
Djilas, says, “As soon as means which would ensure a) 
end are shown to be evil, the end will show itself as wu} 
realizable.” 

I am going because, as Gandhi said, “God sits in th) 
man opposite me; therefore to injure him is to injur) 
God himself.” 4 

I am going to witness to the deep inward truth w) 
all know, “Force can subdue, but love gains.” ; 

I am going because however mistaken, unrighteous) 
and unrepentant governments may seem, I still believ) 
all men are really good at heart, and that my act wil)” 
speak to them. a 

I am going in the hope of helping change the heart, 
and minds of men in government. If necessary I al) 
willing to give my life to help change a policy of fea), 
force and destruction to one of trust, kindness, and help), 
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P| 
I am going in order to say, “Quit this waste, this arm] 

° . cs 

race. Turn instead to a disarmament race. Stop coi) 


peting for evil, compete for good.” : 


I am going because I have to—if I am to call myself 1 


human being. 

When you see something horrible happening, you! 
instinct is to do something about it. You can freeze 
fearful apathy or you can even talk yourself into sayitf 
that it isn’t horrible. I can’t do that. I have to at 
This is too horrible. We know it. Let’s all act. 
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a Nobel seientist speaks: 


EVERY 
TEST 
KILLS « e « 


WE LIVE in a wonderful world—far more 
wonderful than our forefathers realized. Scientists each 
year discover more marvels about the world, so strange 
that often the discovery is delayed by the limitations of 
man’s imagination. 

The new world has been made by science, by scientific 
discoveries. I think that the greatest of all scientific dis- 
coveries was the discovery of the way to release the im- 
mense amounts of energy stored in the nuclei of atoms. 

I am confident that there will never again be a great 
world war, that we are finally entering upon the period 
of development of civilization when nations, like individ- 
ual human beings, will live in peace with one another 
and will settle all of their mutual problems in a just way 
by recourse to international law rather than by use of 
force. 

It is difficult to imagine what a war fought with great 
nuclear weapons would be like—a war fought with ten 
thousand times as much explosive energy as was used 
during the whole of the second World War. It can be 
estimated that in a third world war as many as 8 hundred 
million people would be killed by the blast, fire, and 
immediate radiation effects of the nuclear bombs, and 
that many, perhaps most, of the large cities of the world 
would be completely destroyed. In addition, the release 
of radioactive materials would do serious harm to the 
pool of human germ plasm, in such a way that hundreds 
of millions of seriously defective children would be born 
in succeeding generations, and the human race as we 
know it might cease to exist. 
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Linus Pauling 


Even the survivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where 
each of the two atomic bombs killed about 100,000 
people, have not experienced attack by the new super- 
bombs, which are one thousand times more powerful 
than the Hiroshima-Nagasaki bombs. A single one of 
these super-bombs could effectively destroy Moscow, 
or New York, or London; could kill millions of people. 
And these bombs are cheap; hundreds of them, probably 
thousands, have been made, enough to destroy the world. 
General Lauris Norstad has said “The U. S. has the 
power to inflict absolute destruction on Russia”. In this 
post-Sputnik world we have to believe that Russia also 
has the power to inflict absolute destruction on the U. S. 

Who is there in the world who believes that the way 
to settle differences of opinion between groups of human 
beings is to use these terrible weapons? 

In addition to the effects of blast and fire caused by 
these bombs, there are the effects of radiation. These 
effects are insidious, and hard to understand and eval- 
uate. Like many other scientists, I have been making 
use of my background of knowledge and experience in 
the fields of physics, chemistry, biology, and medicine 
in the effort to determine from the published material 
what the probable estimates are of the effects of atomic 
radiation on the health of human beings now living and 
on future generations. 

I have reached the conclusion, in agreement with most 
other scientists, that even the tests of nuclear bombs 
that are now being made are harmful, because they 
spread an added burden of radioactive elements over 
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every part of the world. Let me discuss this point in 
The effects of radiation are different in 
their nature from those of ordinary chemical poisons. 
A very small amount of an ordinary chemical poison 
will do no harm whatever to a person; but a very small 
amount of radiation may harm him in such a way as to 
cause him to die or to have a seriously defective child. 


some detail. 


The rays of high-energy radiation are like little bullets 
that shoot through the body, damaging some molecules, 
breaking them in two, tearing away some atoms, 

Some of the new molecules that are produced by 
radiation are poisonous. If enough of them are made in 
the body of a human being he will die in a few days. He 
is said to have died of radiation sickness. Many thousands 
of people died in this way at the time of the Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki bombings. 

The amount of radiation that causes death of a human 
being, acute radiation sickness, is about 300 to 600 rad 
(radiation units). 


A Little Is Too Much 


There is an amount that does not cause death. But 
this does not mean that the human being is not hurt by 
a small amount of radiation, because, unlike ordinary 
poisons, radiation also has another effect that may be 
serious even if the amount of radiation is small. In each 
cell of the human body there are, among the billions of 
molecules of many different kinds, a few very important 
ones. These are the molecules, probably of deoxyribose- 
nucleic acid, that govern the behavior of the cell, that 
control the manufacture of other molecules and the 
process by which the cell divides to form new cells, and 
that determine the nature of the children who are born 
to the person. 

If one of these special molecules happens to be dam- 
aged by a single little bullet of radiation, from a single 
radioactive atom, it may be changed in such a way as 
to cause the cell to divide much more rapidly than the 
other cells of the body. This cell will then produce a 
colony of rapidly dividing cells, and the human being 
may die from cancer—perhaps leukemia, bone cancer, 
some other kind of cancer—caused by the single radio- 
active atom. 

This is the reason why even the small amounts of 
radioactive atoms, such as strontium 90 and cesium 137, 
that are being spread all over the world by bomb 
tests, can cause people to die and can cause defective 
children to be born. There is no safe amount of radia- 
tion or of radioactive material. Even small amounts 
do harm. 

My colleague, Professor E. B. Lewis in Pasadena has 
made a study of the existing evidence about the effect 
of radiation in causing leukemia in man. He has con- 
culded (Science, 17 May 1957) that the evidence of 
leukemia due to radiation is about 2 per million per rad- 
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year. This means that about 15 percent of the peopk} 
who die of leukemia, the total number being abou} 
150,000 per year, die because of the action of cosmic ray; : 
and natural radioactivity. There is nothing that we em} 
do to escape these natural radiations. Most of the rey 
of the cases of leukemia may be attributed to heredity | 
or to chemical causes that have not yet been discovered} 
But now people also are dying of leukemia caused by} 
man-made radiation, including that of the fallout radio. 
activity of the nuclear bomb tests. ; 
Some people say that the number of deaths fron| 
leukemia caused by fallout is negligible. Let us make} 
calculation. | 
The report of the National Academy of Sciences o 
the United States contains the estimate that the 30-year 
dose of fallout radiation is about one tenth rad. If we} 
accept this figure, and assume that it is then effective} 
for 30 years in the life of each person, giving 3.0 rat} 
years, we calculate from Professor Lewis’s value of the} 
incidence that the fallout from weapons testing will] 
cause about 15,000 people living in the world to die o 
leukemia. There is some uncertainty in this estimate, 
but the amounts of strontium 90 found in the bones of 
human beings by Professor T, Laurence Kulp and hi: 
colleagues at Columbia University and by other investi 
gators suggest that the true value may well be larger. 


The information available about bone cancer is les} 
reliable, but it is likely that there are many more cause! 
of bone cancer and of other diseases than will be caused] 
by fallout radiation. 

The study of Gompertz mortality curves made by 
Professor Hardin Jones of the University of California} 
caused him to conclude that the effect of radiation in| 
decreasing life expectancy is 2 weeks per rad. From 
this I calculate that the testing of nuclear weapons will 
have an effect on the health of human beings that ar} 
now living equivalent to causing 1 million people ti} 
die ten years earlier than if the tests had not been made| 

In addition, there is the effect on the pool of huma 
germ plasm. From the estimates of American geneticist| 
reported by the Committee of the National Academy | 
of Sciences, I have calculated that the probable effec e 
of bomb testing at the present rate would be to increa# a 
by 5000 the number of seriously defective children bor ; 
each year. 
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No Death Is Negligible 


Now we may ask—are these effects negligible? It” 
true that they represent only a small fractional increas) 
perhaps as small as 1 percent, in the number of deaths | 
by leukemia, bone cancer, and other diseases, and iy 
the number of infants born with serious mental ant) 
physical deficiencies. 


— 
fetid Anka 


1 believe 


that each human being is important, and that even a fe¥ 


But I do not consider the effects negligible. 
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thousand or a few million human beings, a sma!] fraction 
of all those now living in the world, are important. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer has said that “A humanitarian is a 
man who believes that no human being should be sacri. 
ficed to a project.” I believe that n> human being should 
be sacrificed to a project—especially to the project of 
perfecting nuclear weapons to kill hundreds of milliors 
of people. The leader of a nation testing nuclear weap- 
ons should know that when he gives the order to explode 
a superbomb with 5 megatons. equivalent of fission he 
is probably dooming 1500 people to die of Jeukemie, 
tens of thousands more to die of bone cancer and other 
diseases, and 100,000 seriously defective children to be 
born in future generations. 


Do you think that I am exaggerating the effects of fall- 
out from the nuclear bomb tests? Do you think that 
scientists of the world are in serious disagreement about 
this matter, that some of them contend that no damage 
whatever is done? If you were to think that I am se- 
riously exaggerating, and that there are some scientists 
who contend that no damage is done, I could not blame 
you, because you could easily have been misled by the 
statements published in the newspapers, in particular 
by the statements that have been made by some scientists, 
some representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
But you would in fact have been misled, because what 
I have told you is the truth. 


Scientific World Protests 


Let me try to clarify the situation by discussing the 
appeal to stop bomb tests, as a first step toward a more 
general disarmament and toward averting a catastrophic 
nuclear war, that was signed by over 2000 American 
scientists six months ago. This appeal was not the prod- 
uct of any organization—it was produced by a few other 
professors and by me. 


On 22 May a few hundred copies of the appeal were 
printed and mailed to people in various universities and 
scientific laboratories. The costs of the printing and 
postage were paid by me and a few othex professors; 
there was no organization of any sort involved in the 
decision to prepare the appeal, in the writing of the 
appeal, or in its distribution. 

By ten days later, 2 June, the signatures of 2000 Amer- 
ican scientists had reached me at my home in Pasadena. 
Among the signers are many of the most distinguished 
scientists in America—so many that it is difficult to select 
any for special mention. I may, however, mention Pro- 
fessor L. H. Snyder of the University of Oklahoma, the 
leading American authority in the field of the genetics 
of human beings. Professor Snyder is the President of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, which has nearly 100,000 members. He signed 
the appeal as an individual scientist, not as a representa- 
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tive of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; in fact, all signers signed as individuals. 


Death—Planned or Accidental? 


There were also a few scientists who refused to sign 
the appeal. I may mention one of them, because he has 
issued public statements attacking it. I wrote to Pro- 
fessor K. S. Pitzer, as well as a number of other friends 
of mine, asking him to sign. Professor Pitzer is a former 
student of mine, who is now Dean of the College of 
Chemistry of the University of California in Berkeley, 
and who was for a time Director of Research for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Professor Pitzer, in his letter to me, said that the tests 
are becessary to improve our nuclear weapons, and that 
“the risks to human life from nuclear bomb tests are 
very small—much smaller than the risks we take in our 
everyday living.” He and Dr. Willard F. Libby, the 
scientist who is a member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, have said that the number of deaths due to nuclear 
bomb tests is small compared with the number, 40,000 
per year, due to automobile accidents. 


To this argument I may reply that we strive to cut 
down the number of people killed each year in auto- 
mobile accidents, and that I believe that we should 
strive also te cut down the number killed by bomb tests 
—which we can do by stopping the tests, 


The suggestion that is made in the comparison of the 
bomb-test damage with the 40,000 deaths per year from 
automobile accidents is that it would be all right to carry 
on bomb tests so long as the number of Americans killed 
by bomb tests is less than the number killed by auto- 
mobiles, 40,000 per year. I consider this suggestion to 
be highly immoral. Dr. Libby has also compared the 
chance that a person takes of dying from leukemia or 
bone cancer or other disease caused by fallout radio- 


_activity from the bomb tests with the chance that he 


takes of drowning if he goes swimming in the ocean. 
I believe that it is immoral also to make this comparison, 
and I am shocked that Dr. Libby should have made it. 
We believe in freedom of the individual human being, 
freedom to decide for himself to take the chance of 
drowning if he wants to go swimming. It is an entirely 
different matter for a few national leaders in Washington, 
Moscow, and London to decide to subject everyone of 
the two and one half billion people in the world to the 
action of radioactive poisons that can cause leukemia, 
bone cancer, and other diseases. 

I am sure that one reason that the appeal received 
such general support by scientists is that there is a wide- 


‘spread belief among scientists that the Atomic Energy 


Commission has not been honest with the public in its 
pronouncements about the biological effects of fallout 
radioactivity. Scientists think that the public statements 
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by spokesmen for the Commission, such as Dr. Libby, 
do not correctly express the beliefs of the biologists 
employed by the Commission itself. 


Improper Behavior 


There is no doubt that many of the public statements 
of the Commission are worded in such a way as to be 
seriously misleading. For example, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune of 9 June 1957, Dr. Libby 
on the day before had said that “There is no single 
provable case of any person being injured or seriously 
affected by any of the slightly extra radiation created 
in the United States by the tests.” I myself believe that 
this statement is true; but it is seriously misleading 
because it suggests that the fallout radiation does no 
harm. When a man dies from leukemia or bone cancer, 
there is no way of telling whether his disease was caused 
by fallout radiation or by cosmic rays or heredity or 
some other natural cause. Hence no one person can be 
pointed out as having died from leukemia or bone 
cancer caused by fallout—there is no provable case, as 
Dr. Libby says. Even statistical methods fail, because 
medical statistics are not good enough to detect a small 
increase, of one or two percent in the number of deaths 
by leukemia (about 150,000 per year). But it is not 
right to make the statement that there is no single 
provable case, and then say no more. 

Another misleading statement made by Dr. Libby and 
other AEC spokesmen is that “the amount of fallout 
radioactivity is much smaller (a thousand times smaller, 
a hundred times smaller, many times smaller) than the 
This statement is 
misleading because people in general think that the 
“maximum permissible amount” is an amount set by 
health authorities such that the risk of serious health 


maximum permissible amount.” 


damage is not so great as to make it necessary to forbid 
workers to be subjected to it. It is a limit of danger set 
for a hazardous occupation, an occupation that may be 
selected by a few individual workers, by their own de- 
but it is an entirely unsuitable limit for the 


whole of the people in the world, with no choice of 


cision; 


their own. The present “maximum permissible amount” 
of radiation for workers in hazardous industry is 200 
rad (200 radiation units) in a lifetime, 5 rad per year. 
Many biologists, such as Dr. W. L. Russell of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, have estimated the amount 
of shortening of life expectancy that radiation produces. 
There is rather general agreement that the decrease in 
life expectancy is approximately what Professor Harden 
Jones of the University of California has estimated, two 
weeks per rad. I calculate from this estimate that 206 
rad of radiation, the “maximum permissible amount” 
that is now allowed, would, on the average shorten a 
man’s life by about 8 years. The effect of radiation is a 
random one—some people are caused to die, others are 
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not. Hence I estimate that if fallout radioactivity js gf) of th 
great as one two thousandths of the “maximum pe) “Rou 
missible amount”, as in fact it is (it probably is con)! State: 
siderably higher than this figure), about one person jl) conge 
2000 in the world would have his life cut short by abou) ologi 
8 years, and that hence over one million people now, ing, | 
living in. the world may be expected to have seriou) gastre 
damage done to their health by the bomb tests, 7 of th 
I am more critical of Dr. Libby and of Professor Pitze R have 
than I am of the non-scientists who make incorrect ani matu 
misleading statements—I think that scientists, who hav of ra 
a background of knowledge and experience that permit) genet 
them to know what the truth is, what the facts are, ani] doub 
who, despite this, make misleading statements, which} basis 
seem to be intentionally misleading, are really guilty olf inhe 
seriously improper behavior. > 500,0 
» is—a 
Political Misrepresentation | prod 
Also, I feel that I should be lenient with Congressma harn 
Chet Holifield, although I believe that he is doing ham}, of 
to the nation by misleading statements. I have greaj and 
admiration for Congressman Holifield. I believe that hj of g¢ 
has done a great service to the nation and to the worl}, ‘TI 
by his action as chairman of the Special Subcommitte} mad 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy} that 
which held hearings on the subject of the nature of who 
radioactivity fallout and its effect on man, hearings whict} by k 
have been published in a report of 2065 pages. Frou mill 
these two volumes one can see how small the amount olf a ha 
disagreement is among scientists as to the deleteriow} bad 
effects of radioactivity. the 
After reading the testimony, I am unable to find wher}, field 
Representative Holifield obtained the suggestion for th} seri 
statements that he made in his address in Van Nuys} ‘adi 
Nov. 3, 1957. He said: “The earth possesses a measurable}, We 
amount of radioactivity. The amount varies in differen!} that 
parts of the world. We have no scientific data which} "ace 
would substantiate the assertion that natural radio} of 
activity has damaged either somatically or genetically} ¢xis 
the human race.” ‘ rais 
This statement is false. All geneticists agree thal of 
background radiation causes harmful mutations, cause} 5° 
genetic damage to the human race. Let me quote from} I 
the report of the Committee of the National Academy} fiel 
of Sciences on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radi+} 
tion,” 1956; these quotations present the conclusion) the 
reached by the leading geneticists in the United States: hy 
“Each person receives on the average a total accumulated|) hin 
dose (of background radiation) of about 4.3 roentgen | hav 
over a 30 year period.” ... “Any radiation is genetically | Nw 
undesirable. since any radiation induces harmful mut#) be 
in 


tions. Further, all presently available scientific informe 


tion leads to the conclusion that the genetic harm # 


proportional to the total dose (that is, the total accumu) 
lated dose to the reproductive cells from the conceptioly 
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of the parents to the conception of the child).” ... 
“Roughly 4 to 5 percent of all live births in the United 
States have defects of this sort (mental defect, epilepsy, 
congenital malformations, neuromuscular defects, hemat- 
ological and endocrine defects, defects in vision or hear- 
ing, cutaneous and skeletal defects, or defects in the 
gastro-intestinal or genito-urinary tracts); and of all 
of these, perhaps half or 2 percent of the total live births 
have simple genetic origin and appear prior to sexual 
maturity. If mankind were subjected to a ‘doubling dose’ 
of radiation, then the present level of 2 percent of such 
genetic defects would rise, and would eventually be 
doubled.”... “A dose of 10 roentgen would on the above 
basis, give rise to some 50,000 new instances of tangible 
inherited defects in the first generation, and about 
500,000 per generation ultimately.” ...“The basic fact 
is—and no competent person doubts this—that radiations 
produce mutations, and that mutations are in general 
harmful.” . . . “We ought to keep all of our expenditures 
of radiation as low as possible.” ... “We must watch 
and guard all our expenditures. From the point of view 
of genetics, they are all bad.” 

The average of the rather closely agreeing estimates 
made by the leading geneticists in the United States is 
that about 10 percent of the seriously defective children 
who are born are defective because of mutations caused 
by background radiation. Each year about seventy-five 
million children are born in the world. About one and 
a half million of these are seriously defective because of 
bad genes. Ten percent of the bad genes are caused by 
the background radiation, to which Congressman Holi- 
field referred. Hence about 150,000 children are born 
seriously defective each year because of background 
radiation. How can Congressman Holifield say that 
we have no scientific data substantiating the assertion 
that natural radioactivity has damaged the human 
race?’ How can he say, as he did, that “the majority 
of the hold the opinion that no data 
exist today which would prove that testing has 
raised the global level of radioactivity to the point 
of damaging the human body either somatically or 
genetically?” 


scientists 


I think I can give you the answer. Congressman Holli- 
field is not a scientist. So far as I can find out, when he 
was in school he was not subjected to a single course in 
the field of science. I think that he may have been forced 
by some sort of pressure to make statements that he 
himself did not recognize as untrue—although he may 
have known, ‘because of the difference between his Van 
Nuys speech and his article “Fallout and the Facts” in 
the November, 1957 issue of Frontier, that he was moving 
in the direction of misrepresentation. 


No Clean Bombs 


I feel called upon to mention the “clean” bomb. There 
I 
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is no such thing as a clean bomb. It is true that bombs 
can be made in various ways, some with a great amount 
of fission, producing great amounts of radioactive fission 
products, and others with a great amount of fusion, 
producing a smaller yield of radioactive materials. But 
to call any bomb that can kill millions of human beings 
a clean bomb is to insult a noble word in the English 
language—the word clean. Every nuclear weapon is 
dirty, filthy, evil. 

Are we never going to grow out of the state of savage- 
ry? Are we never going to be able to do justice to our 
name of homo sapiens—to be able to think clearly 
enough to solve our problems in a peaceful way? 
is search for truth—it is not a game in 
which one tries to beat his opponent, to do harm to 
others. We need to have the spirit of science in inter- 
national affairs, to make the conduct of international 
affairs the effort to find the right solution, the just 
solution of international problems, not the effort by each 
nation to get the better of the other nations, to do them 
harm when it is possible. 


Science 


Text of Appeal 


We must make a start. Let us start by stopping the 
bomb tests. Thousands of scientists have signed this 
appeal: 

“We the scientists whose names are signed below, urge 
that an international agreement to stop the testing of 
nuclear bombs be made now. 

“Each nuclear bomb test spreads an added burden of 
radioactive elements over every part of the world. Each 
added amount of radiation causes damage to the health 
of human beings all over the world and causes damage to 
the pool of human germ plasm such as to lead to an in- 
crease in the number of seriously defective children that 
will be born in future generations. So long as these weap- 
ons are in the hands of only three powers an agreement 
for their control is feasible. If testing continues, and the 
possession of these weapons spreads to additional govern- 
ments, the danger of outbreak of a cataclysmic nuclear 
war through the reckless action of some irresponsible 
national leader will be greatly increased. 

“An international agreement to stop the testing of 
nuclear bombs now could serve as the first step toward 
a more general disarmament and the ultimate effective 
abolition of nuclear weapons, averting the possibility 
of a nuclear war that would be a catastrophe to all 
humanity. 

“We have in common with our fellowmen a deep con- 
cern for the welfare of all human beings. As scientists 
we have knowledge of the dangers involved and therefore 
a special responsibility to make those dangers known. 
We deem it imperative that immediate action be taken 
to effect an international agreement to stop the testing of 


all nuclear weapons.” 
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THE 90’s as much as the generation before the Civil 
War deserve to be called an Era of Communitarianism. 
The communities of the 90’s, moreover, are closer to our 
present experience: thus the Commonwealth Com- 
munity in Georgia was based on non-violence, and the 
Ruskin Cooperative Association, the subject of this 
article, was avowedly Socialist and non-sectarian. We 
have much to learn from them. 

The Ruskin Cooperative Association existed from 
1894 to 1899. Located on 1500 acres near Tennessee 
City, Tennessee, it had at its peak about 175 residents 
and a capital of $80,000. In addition to The Coming 
Nation, which had a circulation over 50,000, it operated 
commercially a bakery, hotel, smithy, grist mill, saw 
mill, general print-shop and many other enterprises. 
To radicals all over the nation it sold by mail-order 
Ruskin Suspenders, Ruskin Chewing Gum (“chew gum? 
but chew good gum!”), and Ruskin’s Ready Remedy, 
“especially recommended and used for years as a certain 
cure for flesh wounds, cuts, burns, bruises, bites and an 
invaluable preparation for throat troubles.” 

Ruskin was founded by a man named Wayland, 
publisher of The Coming Nation, with profits derived 
from the paper. Each member was to have an equal vote, 
regardless of his financial contribution, and “everyone 
must be free to do as he or she wills, so long as in doing 
so the equal rights of others are not infringed.” The 
first members arrived in the Spring of 1894. At first 
they “lived, cooked, ate and slept in their cabins and were 
in all respects as separate as in the world outside, save 






that they shared in the income derived from The Coming 
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Can Men Live as Brothers? 
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lessons of a 19th century community 
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Nation and from whatever manufactured articles the 
sold.” In the Summer of 1895 a struggle between Way} 
land and other colonists broke out, as to whether th} 
community would have full control of the paper, and ii) 
the end Wayland left, the settlement leaving the rj 
mainder with no cash and a $3,500 debt. “To meet thes} 
obligations they abolished wages, established a com 
mon kitchen and dining room, and practiced econom 
of the most rigid character.” 

In these stages of development the history of Ruskin) 
parallels in detail the story of many other groups. Foi 
instance, in the Macedonia Community of which I wa) 
until recently a member, a group began as a producer} 
co-operative under the guidance of a dominant personal) 
ity, purchased the property from this person, abolished 
wages, and established a more communal daily routine} 
















The mature Ruskin of 1895 stated its purpose as “ 
own and operate manufactories, to acquire land, 
build homes for its members, insure protection agaill 
want or the fear of want, to provide educational ant 
recreative facilities, and to promote and maintain hal) 
monious social relations on the basis of cooperation’) 
The By-Laws of the Association declared that “a man) 
endowments fix the measure of his duty, and the en{ 
ployee of great endowments, who does not do all hel 
might, shall be deemed a less-deserving worker thal 
the employee of small endowments who does his best”) 
and that the Association “shall in no way interfere willl 


the free exercise of individual tastes, desires and prefet 
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ences and in all private, religious and domestic matter § 
ry. . . . . . . 
Ihe guiding principle, or as one member put it, thi 
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cohesive power that has held it together,” was felt to be 


Brotherhood, or Not Mine But Ours. 


Daily Life 
Each week The Coming Nation carried homely notices 

of the community’s daily life which bring smiles and 

tears to anyone who has experienced life in intentional 

community : 
Our visitors all mention the evident fallacy of the claim 
that Socialism destroys initiative. Last night a hualf- 
dozen hommers were rattling in two of the houses re- 
cently moved down here, until 10 o’clock. Why, the work 
habit is so contagious that our visitors almost invariably 
catch it and go to work in order to rest. 
Ralph Kirsch, of Wisconsin, has been with us several 
days and the longer he stays the better he likes life in 
the colony. He may conclude to join the “anarchists” 
on Yellow Creek, but will return home to settle his af- 
fairs in Badgerdom. 
At their last meeting the directors reduced the hours 
of labor for married ladies to five per day. The hours 
of men and apprentices still remain at the old figure—9 
per day, but we believe all workers can be allowed more 
time for themselves within a few months. 


Ruskin needs more good, practical farmers. 

From the descriptions of several visitors in 1896-1897, 
we can put together a good picture of everyday Ruskin 
in its prime. “Their distinguishing characteristic,” wrote 
one, “is that they all work at something for the common 
good, down to the 10-year-old who waits on the table and 
up to the grandmother who minds the babies while the 
mother does her five hours a day of work.” The men 
worked fifty hours a week, women and adolescents twen- 
ty-five. The pay for all work was the same. Half was 
retained for communal expenses, for meals, washing. 
housing, fuel, medical care, education and school books 
were provided free. Everything was owned in common 
but household furniture. Each member received an al- 
lowance weekly to buy clothing, home necessaries and 
luxuries, the allowance varying with the number of de- 
pendents. For housing, one could choose between a room 
at the community hotel, the standard two-room cabin, 
or a larger house for which materials were provided. 

All meals were available in common at the great 
central building, 100’ by 50’ by 64’, all oak that “will 
stand forever”, as one article glowingly reports. This 
structure housed the print shop, barber, carpentry and 
knitting shops, and on the third floor the assembly and 
dining hall, together with kitchen and steam dish-washer. 
Here the community ate (though one could eat at home 
if one wished), danced, and gathered for stockholders’ 
meetings and Sunday evening Lyceum. 

Something of the flavor of all this comes through in 
an article, “Storekeeping In Ruskin,” appearing in 
The Coming Nation for April, 1897. The author reports 
different experiments in pricing: the profit system 
(equal price to community members and outsiders), 
the cost system (rebate to community members), and 
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the hour system (prices in terms of hours worked rather 
than currency). He remarks that some community 
members from the city find the selection of goods small, 
and that the children still call him “Old Ten Per Cent.” 
But his article bespeaks a man happy to be doing honest- 
ly and with dignity a job which in ordinary society had 
a well-deserved bad reputation. 

A community brass band announced arrivals and de- 
partures. 


ideals 


The intellectual life of Ruskin, as reflected in the pages 
of The Coming Nation, was as impressive as the practical. 
Published in the hills of Tennessee, this paper carried 
regular news of world-wide politics, mourned William 
Morris—‘he was our best man and he is dead”—carried 
Kropotkin’s “Appeal To The Young” and frequent ar- 
ticles on urban conditions, such as “The Vagrancy Law” 
and “A Morning In The Municipal Court.” Through 
regular columns by “Sevenoaks” and “Pilgrim” Ruskin 
spoke directly. Typical for sincerity and intellectuai 
vigor is Sevenoaks for Nov. 14, 1896: 


If Socialism must begin in one country before it is 
adopted by another, why may it not begin in one part of 
a country before the whole of that country is ready for 
it? My answer is, it can so begin anywhere the people 
themselves will it to begin ... You, a Socialist, with 
a faraway look and a superior air, tell me that colonies 
have failed! You tell me that preaching Socialism and 
salvation through polities is the right thing—the or- 
thodox plan; but to attempt its practice, to get Social- 
ism, to live Socialism and enable Socialists to live, is 
impracticable and will fail! Suppose your contention is 
sound, that a hundred or a thousand Socialists as- 
sociated somewhere on land that they own, with means 
of production that they own, and allowing the utmost 
possible degree of freedom compatible with sound 
justice, will fail, what then becomes of your advocacy 
of Socialism applied to seventy millions of people? 

The “somewhere” to begin which Socialism needs 
is the Socialist community ... Within the year theoret- 
ical Socialists, who will look to the State to establish 
Socialism, have declared to me that to succeed we 
‘must ally ourselves with the successful elements of 
society.’ And acting upon this they did ally themselves 
with a political party ... The election over, the suc- 
cessful candidate received from the vanquished con- 
gratulations on his success, for, he says, ‘the will of the 
people is law.’ The truth is that the will of the people 
was not expressed; it was their fear that found expres- 
sion. 

I know full well some of the objections that can be 
raised to (cooperative) colonization; I know, too, that 
every one of them loses its force in the higher consider- 
ation of what is practical for the people to do for them- 
selves, without waiting for systems to collapse, nations 
to crumble, or civilizations to decay. 


Paradise Lost 
Two years later, as the sequel to a bitter factional fight 
for control of the community, Ruskin went into the 
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hands of a receiver. Unable to come to any understand- 
ing among themselves, the Ruskinites made trip after 
trip to the county seat to obtain injunctions against each 
other. For many, the end of the community meant in- 
dividual and family tragedy. For all, it meant a return 
to the competitive society. As the economic life of the 
community petered out, several men hired out to a con- 
tractor, and lived in tents and dugouts some distance 
from the community. One man said: 

I am going now to look for the fellow who has the 
money, and I must work for him until the end. There 
is no longer any hope. This is the third colony I have 
been bitten with: Puget Sound, Kahweah, and Ruskin. 
I have come to the conclusion that man is not yet ready 
for co-operative life. If I am permitted to come back 
a thousand years from now and humanity is in shape 
by that time I may be induced to try it again. 


Why did Ruskin fail? Although economic mismanage- 
ment was one source of strife, the community was ap- 
parently not an economic failure, for its debts were 
more than repaid by the receiver. Nor was it a matter 
of special historical circumstances or conflicts peculiar 
to an exotic way of life. The conflicts were the ordinary 
conflicts of ordinary human beings. Like any group of 
people thrown together from different social back- 
grounds, the Ruskinites quarreled over such questions 
as the proper nature of education, attitudes to sex and 
marriage, and tastes in dinner-table behavior and eve- 
ning entertainment. Their experience was typical—I say 
this with several contemporary groups in mind—in that, 
having come to community with grand visions of a new 
world, they straightway found themselves enmeshed in 
a tangle of personality clashes and petty squabbles. 
In the absence of some transcending element, these 
frictions led naturally to the dissolution of the com- 
munity. Evidently, the socialist idealism of Ruskin was 
an element not strong enough to overcome the conflicts. 


Solutions 


The cooperators at Ruskin seem to have made one 
decisive attempt to overcome their problems. Like 
many larger societies in similar straits, they adopted a 
representative form of government. In the Spring of 
1897, the monthly shareholders’ meeting was replaced 
by a seven-man board of directors, who took over ef- 
fective control of the community. The stockholders 
henceforth met just once a year, to elect the board, which 
apparently discouraged any other public meetings. 


As a move to restore unity, the representative system 
proved a total failure. Within a year one member 
wrote that the cooperators were “suspicious of each 
other and settling into a morbid state like the com- 
petitive world.” Discussion in the community meeting 
was replaced by factional scheming, manipulation of 
parliamentary procedure, and all that we associate with 
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a political atmosphere. The capacity for self-regulatigy 
was gone: to turn. to a judge outside the community | 
to settle differences by injunction was only a furthe 
step in the same direction. 


Thus the Ruskin experience points to the conclusigy 
that political ideals and techniques are not enough t 
sustain the struggle for the good society. Roots ar 
needed which go deeper, into those ultimate metaphy: 
ical assumptions which for each of us make life wort) 
living. 

If we call this subsoil of the good life “religious”, we} 
must distinguish carefully between different qualities of 
the religious experience, all of which may help the com. 
munity to survive but not all of which are desirabl, 
Characteristic of all religious communities is a complete 
dedication of the individual to a vision transcending 
personal interests; a perspective of oneself as no dif. 
ferent from the common lot of man; an experience of 
allying oneself with a source of life and strength not of 
one’s own contriving. The power of these elements to 
renew the fabric of community is demonstrated by the 
survival for centuries of groups like the Hutterites ani] 
the Doukhobors. | 

Where religious communities differ, I would tents} 
tively say, is in their attitude toward the spiritual life ol} 
the individual. The individual may be encouraged to d 
put his life into the hands of other human beings, inf 
such a way that he foregoes responsibility to his ow} 
conscience. The experience of dedication may be pre} 
sented to an individual so that he is made to feel that his} 
past life is wholly false, a blind and egotistic effort I 
do things “by his own strength.” Thus the individu] 
feels there is demanded of him a completely new start.) 
a new life, really a new person. 


These attitudes toward the individual seem to me] 
to do violence to the process of growth. I would sa} 
that the creative experience of commitment involves t} 
sense that countless layers and fragments of one’s pail) 
are drawn together and affirmed. The individual shoul i 
be fulfilled as well as transcended. He cannot turn hii} 
back on his past without rejecting the process that cat} 
carry him into the future. In true growth, as I see it” 
there is no once-for-all step of commitment, but a com) 
tinuing process, wherein one again and again turns back 
to and re-discovers the path already travelled in order wh 
take a new step forward. Thereby we feel ourselves ne! 
only recipients of an undeserved grace, but co-workers 
however humble, in the creative process of the universe. | 








Perhaps the failure to recognize this underlies the) 
demonstrable fact that a completely committed group) 
may over generations tend to an in-grown dogmatism and 
even to violence. Let us hope that some contemporatj 
group will demonstrate by a living example that dis 
integration and authoritarianism are not our only 
alternatives, 


Liberation 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


Autobiography: Part 7 


The Lawrence Strike 


of 1919 


A. J. MUSTE 


IT WAS quite an experience to be, in effect, 
driven out of a pulpit which for my predecessors had 
proved a stepping stone to highly distinguished careers 
in the ministry, and to find myself marked as a pacifist 
and possibly dangerous character. It was, however, as 


_ nothing compared to the transition from preaching in 


the somewhat old fashioned, though sturdy and coura- 
geous, Quaker Meeting in Providence to the leadership, 
early in 1919, of a turbulent strike of 30,000 textile 
workers in Lawrence, Massachusetts. As one of the good 
folks in the Newtonville church remarked, “Becoming 
a pacifist and Quaker in war time was bad enough, but 
to go around in a blue shirt and parade on picket lines 
—this is too much!” What happened in Lawrence was 
no more of a surprise to anybody else than it was to me. 

In the Fall of 1918 the Boston group of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation rented a house adjacent to Back Bay, 
but on the wrong side of the New Haven Railroad tracks. 
The main floor, half a flight up from the street, was made 


' into one large room into which something like a hun- 


dred people could be crowded. It was used for pacifist 
meetings, but also for radical political gatherings which 
could not find room elsewhere. I remember a warm 
night when all the windows had to be opened to make 
it bearable inside and Jim Larkin, the famous Irish 
labor leader, held forth. He had a voice like thunder. 
His speech was red hot. All the neighbors in the block, 
hanging out of their windows, and the cops on the heat 
must have heard every word as plainly as we who were 
inside. The cops were probably Irish, and so were quite 
a few of the neighbors. Nobody interfered. We need not 
have feared, as frankly I did, that the next day the police 
or men from Army intelligence would come around to 
shut the place up. 


February, 1958 





Harold L. Rotzel, with his wife and their three-year- 
old daughter, occupied the apartment on the top floor 
of 99 Appleton. The Mustes and our three-year-old 
daughter lived on the floor below. Harold, a Methodist 
minister who had been forced to leave his church near 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and I were members of a 
loosely organized group of men and women who called 
themselves “The Comradeship”. The emphasis was on the 
noun, not on the article. Another member was Cedric 
Long, a young Congregationalist minister, who had been 
unable to get a church on account of his pacifism. Some- 
what younger than the three of us was Bill Simpson, 
who was a striking personality, at the outset more dynam- 
ic and dedicated, I felt, than any of the rest of us. After 
trying for several years literally to live without money 
and without compromising his convictions at any point, 
during which time he had a powerful effect on all who 
met him, Bill developed a Nietzschean philosophy and 
became an enigma to those who had known him. 

Two Boston women were prominently identified with 
the Comradeship. One was a Quaker lady, Ann N. Davis, 
a member of the wealthy Hollowell family, beautiful in 
physical appearance and in spirit, unflinching in her 
pacifism and in support of every struggle for freedom. 
The other was Miss Ethel Paine, daughter of Robert 
Treat Paine, (who was a descendant of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence who bore the same name) 
and a devout parishioner of the “Phillips Brooke 
Church”, the Trinity Episcopal. Later she became the 
wife of John F. Moors, Boston broker and Harvard Over- 
seer; and after Mr. Moors’ death she married the dis- 
tinguished British theologian and pacifist, postwar vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge University, Canon Charles E. 
Raven. Throughout a long life, Ethel Paine poured 
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money, tireless energy, and a capacity for friendliness 
into the causes of pacifism, racial equality and civil 
liberties. 


Search for Community 


Those of us identified with The Comradeship in late 
1918 and early 1919 were wrestling with the question of 
how to organize our lives so that they would truly ex- 
press the teachings and spirit of Jesus, or, in other 
terms, faith in the way of truth, nonviolence and love. 
We were thinking of a place in the country where some 
members of the community might live and also of places 
in the city where other members would live, organize 
cooperatives, and generally enter into the neighborhood 
life. We talked of a possible economic tie between the 
community on the land and the community in the city. 
We were all agreed that we did not want to shut our- 
selves off from the struggle against war, and for econom- 
ic justice and racial equality, in the competitive society. 
I suppose it might be said either that this latter was 
our undoing or our salvation, depending on how you 
look at it. This is an important problem and very per- 
tinent to the period in which we are now living. It is, 
therefore, a subject to which I am likely to return. But 
for the moment, I shall try to tell “straight” the story 
of what actually happened. 


During that winter, after the November 11 Armistice. 
Harold Rotzel and I got up about five o’clock every 
morning for several weeks. When the chill of the apart- 
ment made it necessary, we bundled ourselves in our 
overcoats while we read the New Testament, especially 
the Sermon on The Mount, together, analyzed the pas- 
sages, meditated on each phrase, even each word, praved, 
and asked ourselves what obedience to these precepts 
meant for us, then and there. Insofar as we were think- 
ing of an organized future, it was in terms of an “in- 
tentional community” along the lines I have mentioned. 
Indeed, at.that time, we, together with members of the 
F. O. R. and a number of Quakers, did constitute a 
“fellowship of sharing and concern”, in a very substan- 
tial measure. During most of the period when we were 
holding the early morning sessions, strikes were not in 
our thoughts at all; there was certainly no idea that 
we should become involved. However, in a psychological 
and spiritual sense, those hours of meditation and self- 
searching constituted ideal preparation for what we were 
to face in the nearby city of Lawrence shortly after the 
start of 1919. 


Lawrence in 1912 

There had been an I. W. W.-led strike in Lawrence in 
1912. It had been a general strike of textile workers, 
textile being virtually the only industry the city had. 
The names of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Carlo Tresca, 
Joseph Ettar and the Italian poet Arturo Giovanitti— 
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and to a lesser extent, Bill Haywood—are associated 
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that strike. It had been conducted with the flair 4 sia 
I. W. W. had for dramatizing social issues and th} eal 
human aspects of the labor struggle. When the strike ha a 
dragged on and starvation had threatened the strike ag 
scores of Lawrence children had been taken out of Lay} — 
rence and into the homes of sympathizers in other citi«|, i 
The strike had received world-wide publicity. pe 

When rumors began to fly, in January, 1919, that a ; eee 
other general strike was likely to break out, a numbe} WI 
of Comradeship people met at “99 Appleton” to tl). . 
over the situation. Our discussions about communi, ; be 
had sprung out of a feeling that somehow we had tot ; i F 
to translate the ideal of brotherhood into reality, We ext 
had also a feeling that nonviolence had to prove itsel] Elev. 
in actual struggle; otherwise it was a mere abstractia| hin 
or illusion. I recall that some of us felt the sting of th} ie 
charge that during the war, while others risked theif me 
lives, we had stood on the side-lines and “had it easy’) 48 p 
Here a struggle was developing at our own back don} ihe 
Did our nonviolence have any relevance to the impent dus 
ing conflict? It would probably be risky to get embroilel} had 
in this business, and certainly none of us had any e| weal 
perience whatsoever in the field. So, was one to stay ai} we , 
the sidelines once more? a oe 

One bleak winter day three of us, Harold Rotzel (wh ypi, 
was then teaching chemistry at Simmons College), Gor} put 
ham Harris (a member of my old church in Newto} joy; 
ville) and I went from Boston to Lawrence to see fo}, own 
ourselves. / stan 

On this visit, and on later visits, we found terrifi!, pain 
tension and excitement. This was partly because of th|) The 
memory of the clashes between strikers and police, th!) whi 
bitterness, of the 1912 strike. There was much mor} jean 
reason for excitement, however, in the immediate situs the 
tion. A little over a year before, the Bolshevik Revolt: : divi 
tion had taken place in Russia. Many believed that it T 
the aftermath of the war that revolution would spreal|” couy 
certainly in Europe, perhaps to America. In Winnipet}) },,), 
Canada, and in Seattle, Washington, there had beetl 7 
general strikes which had received national and inter] an 
national publicity. h a fe 


We found that among members of the very conser” 
ative Quaker Meeting in Lawrence, for example, wlll 
indeed in all middle class and native elements of that) 
predominantly proletarian and immigrant section” 
there was a firm conviction that if a general strike wet) 
to break out, it would signal the beginning of the Bol) 
shevik Revolution in America, or at least in Massacht|” 
setts; certainly in Lawrence. The workers would sei] 
the city hall, the police station, the mills . 


War Profiteering 


We went to see those officials of the great textil 
companies who would see us. We did actually see Wil 
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; liam Wood Jr., son of the head of the American Woolen 


P huge mills. 


mes ee 


_ terest in, the great mass of foreign-born workers. 


) Company, whaielh employed 16,000 people in its four 
At the outset the officials had been rather 
yale that we were coming to town, because they had 
assumed that as pacifists we would urge the workers not 
to strike. When it became clear that we did not con- 


| done starvation wages and union smashing, and that, 
er Citig | 


while we opposed violence, we conceived of nonviolence 
as a form of resistance and not of submission they 
changed their attitude toward us. 


What we found out about the reasons for the impend- 
ing strike in Lawrence had to do with very specific and 
painful actualities on the spot, and only remotely, if 
at all, with global revolution. The average wage of 
textile workers in the city was $11.00 for a 54-hour week. 
Eleven dollars a week was quite a lot more money then 
than it would be now. But even then it was miserable 
pay. With the end of the war, unemployment had 


' set in. The mill owners had proposed to cut hours to 
48 per week but not to adjust hour or piece rates; in 


other words, to institute a more than ten percent re- 
duction in take-home pay. The slogan of the strike 


_ had become “54-48”, that is “54 hours’ pay for 18 hours’ 


work”. Housing conditions were appalling. Moreover, 
we and our friends dug up facts about unconscionable 
war profiteering on the part of the industrialists, facts 
which in later years became common property. We 
put these facts into a leaflet and passed it out from 
house to house. This also did not endear us to the mill 
owners. There was a story, which was true as to sub- 
stance, that the American Woolen Company had sold 
raincoats at a good price to the United States Army. 
The coats had not kept out the rain, so the division to 
which they had been sold had returned them. Amer- 
ican Woolen had promptly sold the lot again out of 


| the front door at a somewhat stiffer price, to another 


division of the Army. 


The only union organizations in the mills were a 


_ couple of craft locals, of skilled loomfixers and spinners, 


belonging to the United Textile Workers of America, 
an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. The 


, men in the craft locals, of English and Scotch and, in 


a few cases, Irish descent, had no contacts with, or in- 


The 


_ A. F. of L. was opposed to the strike. 


The meetings which led to the formation of a pro- 
Visional strike committee were organized by some mid- 
dle aged Belgian, Polish and Italian weavers who had 
been involved in the 1912 strike, a radical-minded 
carpenter of English descent named Sam Bramhall, 
whose command of English made him the chairman, 
and a number of young men who had been from twelve 


: to sixteen years old at the time of the 1912 strike and 
| were hero-worshippers of the leaders of that strike 


One was a Jewish lad named Irve Kaplan, and he served 
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as committee secretary. If he is still alive and happens 
to read or hear of this account, I hope he will write to 
me, 


Strike Leadership 


Most of these workers were the kind of people who 
constitute the heart and backbone of every large-scale 
radical movement: men of devotion, courage, integrity ; 
men of good judgment in matters within the field of 
their experience, and living close to their fellow workers. 
Some of them were remarkably well informed, con- 
sidering the limited character of their education and 
their lack of leisure for reading. They had the con- 
fidence of their fellow workers, and without their me- 
diation top leadership would have been unable to 
function. 


However, none of these men were able, singly or as 
part of a group, to provide general leadership for a 
strike of 30,000 previously unorganized people. Most of 
them spoke English brokenly or not at all. This in it- 
self was a severe handicap in dealing with liberal groups, 
whose moral and financial support was needed, or with 
public officials and mill managements. They had al- 
most no contacts outside the mills and their respective 
language groups. They had no experience or training 
in organization techniques or publicity. 

No other leadership was in sight. The A. F. of L., as 
I have already mentioned, was opposed to the strike. 
No Socialists from Massachusetts or elsewhere seemed 
able or willing to undertake the responsibility of leader- 
ship in an “outlaw strike”; though a leading Boston 
socialist, George E. Roewer, rendered brilliant and 
sacrificial service as an attorney, after the strike got 
underway. The Wilson administration, as we have pre- 
viously observed, had practically wiped out the I. W. W. 
leadership. 

When Harold Rotzel, Cedric Long and I spoke to 
meetings in Lawrence in the days before the strike was 
actually called, it was to tell the workers that we be- 
lieved in their cause and that we would do all we could 
to raise relief money in case of a strike. This we did 
on our own behalf and also in the name of other mem- 
bers of The Comradeship who had “encouraged” us 
to become active in the situation. The strike was called 
for the first Monday in February of 1919. We were 
invited to sit in on strike committee meetings, and we 
accepted. We were mostly silent observers for a few 
days, except when manifestos or statements to the press 
had to be put into English. Each night we went back 
to Boston to interpret the strike and to raise relief 
money. When people have been working for an $11.00 
weekly wage, some need relief by the end of the first 
week, 

I have said something about the tense atmosphere 
which prevailed in Lawrence. On the Sunday evening 
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before the strike began the Commissioner of Public preachers and devotees of peace and nonviolence weg) where 
Safety (sic) and the Chief of Police briefed the police tossed into a raging ocean—and we swam. I was “lead imme 
of Lawrence and squads from the surrounding cities of 30,000 strikers of twenty or more nationalities. Hargj}, peop! 
which had been called in to quell the revolution. The took over the relief organization. Cedric looked aft.) pene¢ 
Commissioner instructed them to this effect: “If you youth activities, entertainment, and some aspects gf At 
do not get these people on the picket-line tomorrow public relations. | Cedri 
: ” , , : 2 
morning first, they will get you. Cedric. was still a youth, considerably younger tha} whos 
. oF: g 
Harold and me, who were thirty-four. He was talf Pty 
Police Terror athletic, handsome, and possessed of a winning smik} th 
ae , ) the il 
: , He was a pure spirit, a noble being. In later ye | 
So there was a blood bath on Monday morning. As P : — “a : years h he n 
‘ ; , was for some time secretary of the Cooperative League ¢ 
the vast picket lines formed before the silent mills in ; pe ; “ to be 
: ‘ America. One of the best “entertainments” he put af 
the gray dawn, police, on foot and mounted, waded into : ‘ was ¢ 
its ; ‘ : during the strike was a personal one for the benefit (} 
the lines, clubbing right and left. In at least a couple of , : ) the h 
: : : the relief fund. Before he became a pacifist he hai} 
cases police broke into homes near the mills, pulled the | knoe! 


been in the state militia. He was a crack shot and haf. 
is 


covers off women in bed and beat them, alleging that : : 
: eins got a heap of medals for his marksmanship. He am} 











the women had been near the line, had thrown stones ; : ; : en OW 
; tioned off the medals himself one day. Seeing a pacify} 
at the police, and had then fled home. A score or so of ‘ ; but « 
sharpshooter auction off his medals made a lot of peopkf, 
those who had got the worst beating were brought to ; ry} mine 
é : ~ ‘ feel good, and I guess it taught some of them some kin} 
the little hall belonging to some Polish benefit society ; » shut 
; ; ; . . of lesson about courage and nonviolence. 
which the strike committee had hired as its headquarters. | She « 
It was after these men and women had been given first : : . | door 
aid and reports had been received about other beatings Jailed for the First Time | outsi 
that the strike committee convened to deliberate on the Union leaders nowadays seldom appear on pick} “te 
neat move. lines—for various reasons. Back in the jungle era i} (” 
The reports also showed that the strike was almost 1919 and for some years thereafter, strike leaders dil} grab 
100 per cent effective. The decision was to picket the not ordinarily go out on picket lines, for the sam a 
mills again en masse that afternoon and the next morn- reason that staff generals don’t go into the front lines}, y 
ing. The next morning and the next, police brutalities they would be picked off. However, a few days afte} ah 
. F » lLwa 
were re-enacted. we had become full members of the strike committe.) 
Before the end of that week, I was asked to become the strikers were beginning to wilt under the beatingf 
Executive Secretary of the strike committee, which to which scores of them were being subjected even} LE 
meant taking on the general leadership. Both Rotzel morning and afternoon. It was decided that somethin} 
and Long were invited to become voting members of the drastic had to be done to boost morale, namely, that a} 
committee. Some of the reasons for this move on the number of local leaders, along with Cedric and mysel. | ain 
part of the worker members of the committee I have should head the picket line on a certain afternoon. iY T 
already suggested. Under pressure of the police brutality might moderate the police brutality somewhat. If wh is tl 
and the adverse press in Lawrence and Boston, these should be beaten up, the fact that we had gotten it top) agai 
local people came to feel a desperate need for a “front”, would nerve others to stay on the line, whatever mighif) spec 
a cover of people who could not so easily be disregarded. come. Utmost precautions were taken to instruct thov}) jp, 
discounted and beaten up; of people whose education who were going on the line that day to refuse absolutel]) Ro; 
and contacts might qualify them in spite of their in- to be provoked into counter-violence. This was don{) 1, 
experience to interpret the struggle to the public and publicly so that the labor spies, who infested the strike) ,,,; 
to help in developing basic strategy. Of course, our and about whom I shall write in the next installment) jo, 
record of dissent during the war plus the fact that we would carry the word to the police. A the 


had not stopped coming to Lawrence when the police Shortly after four o’clock that afternoon the processiol|} gov 


got ugly, had inspired confidence. left the hall which served as headquarters, with Cedri} 












The last thing in the world that any of us had expected, and myself at the head. In a few minutes we were of 
when we first went to Lawrence, had been that such a the street opposite the Arlington Mill. As soon as we $0! iia 
call as this would be made upon us. But when the prop- there, police on foot, on horseback, and in sidecat I 
osition was made, we clearly had either to undertake swarmed into the neighborhood as if to quell a ragin nlie 
the ominous responsibility or else to leave Lawrence mob that had gotten out of hand. We took one tum We 
altogether. There was no middle course. So we accepted back and forth before the Arlington. There were ™ 1 
the invitation. It would be more accurate to say that, incidents and there was no shouting. Shortly after " ‘lo 
though we had never learned to swim, we three young started the second lap, Cedric and I reached a poitl 
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where a street branched off to the left and then almost 
immediately took another bend to the left. Thus 
people on the main street could not witness what hap- 
pened in the side street. 

At that moment several mounted cops suddenly cut 


| Cedric and me off from the picketers behind us, all of 


| whom were forced by other police to keep walking 
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straight ahead. As soon as we had been shunted into the 
side street, they began beating us. One of them made 
the mistake of hitting Cedric at once on the back of 
the neck and knocking him unconscious, so that he had 
to be lifted and carried into the patrol wagon, which 
was conveniently waiting nearby. They beat me around 
the body and legs with their clubs, taking care not to 
knock me unconscious, and forced me to keep walking 
slowly in order to avoid being trampled by the horses. 
We were passing a barn that seemed to be shut tight, 
but suddenly a door opened, an arm shot out, grabbed 
mine, pulled me into the shed, and slammed the door 
shut again. In the half light I saw that it was a woman. 
She could not speak English. She hurried me to a side 
door of the barn, while the police clamored and cursed 
outside. She tried to hurry me from the barn into her 


_ house, which adjoined it. The police were too quick 


for her. Some of them had leaped into the yard. They 
grabbed me as she tried, in vain, to hang on. She let go 
and cursed them in their turn. 

The cops got me back on the sidewalk and resumed 
the systematic beating, with the result that before long 
I was too exhausted to keep on my feet and was deposited 


























in the wagon by the side of Cedric, who was slowly 
coming back to consciousness. 

In the police headquarters downtown we were placed 
in separate cells. The one I occupied was at the end of 
the row. The wall, along which was a wooden bench, 
the only place to sit or recline, was made of metal. 
Policemen in re!ays beat a steady tattoo on that wall. 
There was a brief interruption when a police captain 
from Newtsn. who had been loaned to Lawrence for 
strike duty and whose son had been a member of my 
Bible class in Central Church, took his stand before the 
cell door and looked at me through the bars. He spoke 
scathingly of the disgrace of a minister of the gospel’s 
behaving in such a way that he “had to be thrown into 
jail”. When he left, hammering on the cell wall was 
resumed. But shortly before nine o’clock, about three 
hours after we had landed in jail, we were told that 
bail had been posted and we could go out. It was an 
immense relief, for at nine o’clock prisoners were trans- 
ferred for the night to the prison on the outskirts of 
the town and it was more or less routine that en route 
prisoners “tried to escape and had to be beaten into 
submission”—with no witness on hand except the police 
who did the beating. That is why our fellow committee 
members had worked so desperately to get the cash 
before the deadline. 

The sequel to the arrest, the story of labor spies in 
Lawrence, the role of Calvin Coolidge in the strike, and 
the victorious outcome will be recounted in our next 


installment. (To be continued in next issue) 





LETTERS ... 


Bath, Pa. 


| Dear Editors: 


The redeeming feature about Deliberation magazine 
is that when its contents seem to have bogged down 
again in the ooze of pseudo-mystical neo-Gandhian intro- 
spection, there appears a piece as well written and to 
the point as Calhoun’s, in the January issue, on Dr. 
Reich. 

In the article you urge readers to master Reich’s basic 
writings. Just how does one go about such if they are 
not available except from a few collectors? What about 
the material you say was burned by our benevolent 
government? Has anyone copies to sell? 

Larry Benedict 


New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Editors: 

I think it worth considering two questionable im- 
plications of Reichian theory as it was so valunably sum- 
marized by Don Calhoun and Paul Goodman. 

The first is that a person who experiences orgasm in a 
“love” relationship is a healthy, “giving” person. The 
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second is that repression is the only alternative to sexual 
expression through orgasm. 

Regarding the first, I think it is clear that sexual desire 
is often rooted in the desire to “lose” oneself, and that 
when one passionately desires to lose oneself, as the un- 
creative, unhappy, unfree person often does, orgasm can 
come quickly and intensely, and can be accompanied by 
a deep feeling of commitment and identification, without 
being indicative of a healthy, unrepressed person. 

In regard to the second implication: At the same time 
that we acknowledge that repression is unhealthy and 
that most of us are far from realizing the extent and the 
roots of our repressions, we must also be aware that re- 
pression is related to desire and that desire is not only 
a function of our animal natures, but is also an outgrowtli: 
of our frustrations and blindnesses. Because we do nct 
see ourselves and do not like ourselves, we seek satisfac- 
tions that are makeshift, temporary, false. 

Is it not likely that the man who is filled with an un- 
derstanding of his deepest nature as a person, his fult 
significance as an organism-in-relationship could lose 
the desire for orgasm, even for the preservation of lis 
own life, if it meant a violation or a less full realization 


of creation and of love? Maryhelen Snyder 
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They A re Risking Their Lives 



















Albert Bigelow and Bill Huntington are sailing into the Pacific H-bomb 
Test Area (See article on p. 4). They need our support. 


What Can We Do? 





We can: 


—Organize meetings in our local communities to protest the tests. Speakers and | 
literature describing Bigelow’s voyage can be had from the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peacemakers, the War Resisters 
League, and the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 


—Write Nikita Khrushchev asking the Soviet government, also, to end nuclear tests 
unilaterally. International Air Letter Sheets are available at any post office for 10c. 


—Join groups walking from Philadelphia and other Eastern cities to United Nations 
in New York the week before Easter (March 29 to April 6, just before the tests are 
scheduled to begin). 


—Consider our personal relations to the draft and to government taxes. 








—Contribute money urgently needed to help make the Bigelow trip possible. 
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For assistance and information in doing any of these things, write NON-VIOLENT 
ACTION AGAINST NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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